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APROPOS—ANY CITY 
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Editor’s note—The following address was made by Richard C. Bond, President, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, at a 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia Mortgage Bankers Association. In Mr. Bond’s remarks and analysis of the situation 
in which Philadelphia finds itself, URBAN LAND sees a picture so pertinent to other cities that his remarks about 
Philadelphia are presented as apropos of any city. 

No city has a God-given right to which to work and to live. In think- city today—in other words, its weak- 
grow and prosper. A city does so only ing about our city and its problems I nesses? 
because it offers better conveniences would like to break my remarks into B. What is the case for the city—in 
and services than other areas or be- five parts: other words, what are its strengths? 
cause it is a more desirable place in A. What is the case against the big (Continued on Page 3) 
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One of the Projects Reviewed at the C. B.C. Plan Analysis Session in Baltimore. 
See Planitorial—Page 2 
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Baltimore C.B.C. Plan Analysis Session 
Members of the Community Builders’ Council gathered in Baltimore, Md., on 
October Ist for their fall at the U.L.I. President John 
Mowbray. 


Preceding the 


meeting invitation of 


field 


Executive Committee met in Annapolis 


inspection and plan analysis sessions, the Council's 
Highlights of this session pointed up 
the paradox which now exists in residential development wherein raw land 
and development costs no longer bear fixed relationships to the total cost of a 
dwelling. Raw land prices vary widely throughout the country and from ciiy 


to city. In many instances, higher prices are being paid for low-cost housing 


acreage than for high-cost housing. This is a trend completely at variance 


with former experience. 

The necessity was stressed of giving more attention to the sound planning 
and development of the unincorporated fringe areas in which new developmen: 
is now taking place. 

The Council reiterated its position regarding minimum lot frontages of 60 
feet for small single family homes with depths of not less than 100 feet, except 


where the house and lot have been designed and developed as an integral unit. 


The Council also reiterated its approval of the 26 to 27 foot roadway with 
rolled curbs for minor residential streets of single family homes. It was empha- 
sized that such streets should be laid out to eliminate through traffic, and that 


off-street parking provisions in the form of individual driveways or attached 


garages are now being universally provided even in the small house develop- 


ment. Actual field tests by highway authorities have demonstrated the adequacy 


of 26 foot roadways for minor streets. 


Airplanes and airports were given extensive attention as they relate to the 
develcpment and use of urban and suburban land. 


Conclusions of the Council regarding changing trends in shopping center 
and residential development will be incorporated in the forthcoming revised 
edition of the COMMUNITY BUILDERS HANDBOOK. 


Inspection Trip 


Full Council sessions were highlighted by an inspection trip through Balti- 
more’s slum and rehabilitation areas where the details of the Baltimore Plan 
and Redevelopment program were presented by City officials. Personally con- 
ducted tours of Baltimore’s major shopping center developments covered Roland 
Park Company’s Northwood, Meyerhoff’s Edmondson Village and Hutzler’s 
suburban department store at Towson, Md. As a high point of the trip, the 
Council inspected Roland Park, picneer in planned community development, 
begun in 1891, as well as Homeland and Guilford—all developments of the 
Roland Park Company of which John McC. Mowbray is President. 


During two days of plan analysis session, fifteen projects ranging from a 
new town in Canada (See frontispiece) to a small neighborhood shopping center 
were reviewed for Council members by the Executive Committee. 


Measuring Market Potential 


A special feature following the plan review was a talk by James M. Rouse, 
mortgage of Baltimore, describing a technique used in his office for 
measuring the market potentials for new shopping centers. Mr. 
marks will be carried in a future issue of URBAN LAND. 


banker 


Rouse’s re- 
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U.L.I. PRESENTS ITS COUNCILS 
TO NAREB CONVENTION 


Wide interest in the nature and 
scope of the activities and services of 
the Institute’s Councils is evidenced by 
the request of the National Associa- 
ticn of Real Estate Boards for a gen- 
eral sessions program at their annual 
Ccnvention in L¢s_ Angeles. “The 
Councils of U.L.I.” will take the form 
cf a ten-man panel headed by Presi- 
dent John McC. Mowbray. The In- 
Custrial Council will be represented 
by Chairman Walter S. Schmidt, E. D. 
Hollinshead and Laurence H. Lang, 
who will discuss industrial develop- 
ment problems in light of recent Coun- 
cil studies. Chairman Boyd T. Bar- 
nard, Richard J. Seltzer and Foster 
Winter of the Central Business Dis- 
trict Council will present the findings 
and conclusions on downtown districts 
developed in the Council’s forthcomins 
book, “Crowded Streets.” 

The Plan Analysis sessions of the 
Community Builders’ Council will be 
dramatized by Chairman Hugh Potter, 
Maurice G. Read and Waverly Taylo: 
in a demonstration project review 
session. 

The place, Hotel Statler, Los An- 
geles; the time, 2:00 P.M., Thursday 
November 12. All registrants at 
NAREB’s Convention are invited. 
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APROPOS—ANY CITY 
(Continued from Page 1) 


C. What can we all do to help ow 
city prosper? 

D. What 
being done? 

E. What remains to be done and if 
done, what will be the results? 


part of this job is now 


The Case Against the City— 
Its Weakness 

There have been two basic changes 
in our living habits over the last 40 
We have turned into an auto- 
mobile age. The car creates a desire 
to be mobile and independent and 
use the auto to the exclusion of walk- 
ing or public transportation. 

The effect of this use is the creation 
of congestion, confusion and crisis. To- 
day we have almost twice as many 
cars on the roads as we had ten years 
ago. There are more buses and more 
trucks, too, to aggravate the situation. 
But conversely, fewer people are using 
the Philadelphia Transit Company 
(riders are down 30% in the last 7 
years). In other words, people are 
just not sold on mass transportation. 

More people every day are trying to 
drive downtown on roads designed for 
far less traffic. Today we are using all 
the available parking space in the cen- 
ter city. Philadelphia streets are now 
handling the practical maximum traffic 
for which they are built; namely, about 
700 cars per mile per hour and the 
number of cars is now increasing at 
the rate of 5% per year. From these 
facts you can have no difficulty in con- 
cluding what the problem will be in 
the next few years. 

As far as shopping habits go, a recent 
survey shows that people prefer to 
travel only about 15 minutes to their 
shopping area. This fact pinpoints our 
general transportation problem to the 
center city because Philadelphia is a 
30 minute city. 

The second basic change is the trend 
to casual living. This is the plot of 
grass philosophy, the desire for light 
and air, the desire to move to the sub- 
urbs and live the simple, easy life. 


years. 


City vs. Suburbs 

Statistically speaking comparison of 
the growth of the city vs. the suburbs 
in the last ten years shows that from 
1940 to 1950 the suburban population 
has increased 26% to the city’s 7%, 
nearly 312 times as rapid a growth. 
This leaves the city with a 1950 popu- 
lation of 2.072 million and the suburbs 
1.600 million—getting close. The pro- 
portion of white population to total 
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dropped from 87% in 1940 to 82% in 
1950 in the city. While the city’s white 
population was relatively static (up 
only .8%) the non-white population 
was up only 14% in the 1940 to 50 
decade. Another interesting compari- 
son is that the average age of the city 
population is over 33 years against an 
average of less than 32 years in 1940. 
The average age of the suburban popu- 
lation is currently a year less and is 
growing old less rapidly. 

Now let’s look at other composition 
shifts. The city has a higher propor- 
tion of women residents than the sub- 
urbs and fewer family units—and this 
trend continues. As far as occupa- 
tional shifts are concerned, there are 
more professional and technical people 
moving to the suburbs—fewer to the 
city; there are more executives going 
to the suburbs and fewer staying in 
the city. However, the city is getting 
a larger proportion of clerical, house- 
hold workers and service workers. 

The average income in the suburbs 
is higher than that of the city. For 
example, 26.6% of the suburban in- 
come was over $5,000. per year in 1949 
while only 20.2% of the city’s income 
was over $5,000. per year in the same 
year. Who then are moving to the 
suburbs—what talents is the city 
losing? The executive group; the man- 
agement group; the younger people 
and the people who have administra- 
tive ability—the very people the city 
needs to take an active interest in its 
affairs. 


Housing and Merchandising 


Housing trends have changed too. 
In the last decade we have added 
homes twice as fast in the suburbs as 
in the city. In fact, of homes built 
during the last year, only 's of the 
new ones were built within the city, 
the other 23 were built in the suburbs. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that in 
the city we have only very limited 
new land available for mass housing 
within the geographical boundaries. 
In the suburbs, there are no such arbi- 
trary boundaries. Further, there has 
been a decay of city residential areas. 
Many of our fine residential areas are 
now run down and have been sub- 
divided into tenements. 

Retail sales in total 
have increased 114 fast as 
those in the city during the past decade 
(1939-48). Department store sales re- 
flect a similar situation, and branch 
store generally have increased 
faster than downtown sales. The num- 
ber of stores operated in the city has 
declined over 6% in the same period, 


in the suburbs 
times as 


sales 


while the number of suburban 
in operation has remained about the 
same. 

It is the department and specialty 
store branches; the large food 
(super markets); service type stores 
such as cleaners, drug stores, etc., that 
are moving to the suburbs. Some in- 
dustrial firms are moving to other lo- 
calities and the ones that stay tend to 
move in and ruin the urban residential 
areas. 


stores 


stores 


The “Cons” 


Here then is the summary of the 
case against the center city— 

From this horror story it is too often 
concluded that: The automobile age 
means public transportation is doomed: 
that nobody will live in the city any- 
more; that the downtown business area 
will soon disappear entirely; that the 
center city department store is wasting 
away—in fact, all downtown retailing 
is dead on its feet. What industry 
isn’t over-running the city residential 
areas will move out of town into some 
other area and pay them taxes instead 
of us. These exaggerated conclusions 
are based on some partially digested 
data—but we must change our view 
considerably if we analyze the facts 
more thoroughly. 


The Case for the City—Its Strengths 


There are basic reasons for the city’s 


existence. Initially these reasons were 
economic. Cities were the natural 
cross roads of trade routes; the natural 
center of trade and _ transportation. 
And for these reasons, all through his- 
tory, cities have been rebuilt time and 
again in the same area after being 
totally destroyed. 

The continued existence and growth 
of the city are dependent on many op- 
erational facts and interdependent ac- 
tivities not found in rural, or even 
suburban areas. The city has the ad- 
vantage of relative availability of phys- 
ical facilities, including good transpor- 
tation for industrial goods and for the 
public; good plant facilities; adequate 
office areas and decent housing. The 
city has a relatively large manpower 
pool—particularly in the technical, 
clerical, professional and managerial 
fields. The city has a concentration of 
service activities necessary to conduct 
business properly and effectively, serv- 
ices represented by banks, communi- 
cations and advisory groups. The city 
has the availability of mutual protec- 
tive agencies—the Fire Department: 
the Police and defense activities. Be- 
yond the satisfaction of physical needs, 
the city performs a tremendous social 
function. It is a center of activity in 
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entertainment 
music—anything 


education; 
plays, 


culture: art; 
of all types 
you can ask for. 

The city accumulates and symbolizes 
the heritage of the history of the area, 
which, in its practical aspect, serves to 
attract visitors to its sights. Philadel- 
phia is a fascinating city with probably 
the greatest story to tell of any city 
in the United States. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was a remarkable influence on our 
fair town and perhaps we need an- 
other like him today with his vision, 
courage, good judgment and willing- 
ness to experiment. 


Population Shifts 


In the last ten years, the city’s popu- 
lation is up 140,250 (7%) and is still 
growing, though not as fast as the sub- 
urbs because the city has arbitrary 
geographical limits. While the com- 
position of the population is changing, 
new residents are becoming 

customers for all types of 


these 
valued 
business. 

There are occupational shifts. The 
city is getting a larger proportion of 
sales workers, clerical workers, crafts- 
men and foremen, which is a good 
middle market. Many of these 
people are in the income groups which 
have fared well in the percent in- 
crease in take-home pay over the past 
few years. From the department store 
point of view, they represent our 
“bread and butter” market and tradi- 
tionally spend a larger proportion of 
their incomes with us than the next 
higher income groups. 

To interpret this retail-wise, the 
city’s retail volume is still increasing. 
It is up 1.3 billion dollars since 1939 
(176%). Department store volume is 
up too, in Philadelphia’s center city 
125% since 1940 and still better than 
1949 despite the trend to branch stores. 
Per capita sales are over 30% higher 
in the city than in the suburbs. 


class 


Store Trends 

While the number of stores has de- 
creased since 1939, it is more important 
to realize that the remaining stores are 
larger and stronger. We find no evi- 
dence of any top drawer store pulling 
out and leaving the city. But there is 
plenty of evidence of retailers invest- 
ing millions in remodeling and im- 
provements for better shopping, for ex- 
ample: there is Marshall Field, Chi- 
cago; Gimbel’s, New York: Jordan 
Marsh, Boston and John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 

There has been much talk of 
urban department store development— 
but no talk of the big switch into the 


sub- 
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city, such as the fact that the Supplee 
Milk Co. and the Acme warehouse 
have taken considerable 
downtown. 

Further, there is a decreasing avail- 
ability of new land in the suburbs with 
adequate utility service. We have out- 
grown the development plans of the 
1920’s. There is decreasing availability 
of land near satisfactory transporta- 
tion to “work” and inadequate periph- 
eral transportation without two cars. 

It could be that suburban living is 
becoming casual, more. strained, 
less attractive and more like all the 
things that caused the decentralized 
move—without any of the excitement 
of the city. It is my contention that we 
must all take the strongest thing we 
have in common, our own enlightened 
self-interest in the center city and per- 
sonally take action to correct the ob- 
vious faults we find in the downtown 
area. 


over a area 


less 


What Can We Do to Help Ow) 
City Prosper? 

We must act quickly to revaluate 
and to solve our whole parking and 
transportation situation—not just with 
express highways: not just with park- 
ing under Rittenhouse Square; not 
just with bridges across the Delaware, 
but with a complete, dispassionate re- 
appraisal of both public and private 
transportation. 

Probably only twice during Phila- 
delphia’s history has any substantial 
consideration been given to this tre- 
mendous problem—once by William 
Penn when he laid out the basic street 
plan and then again by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad when it planned the 
Broad Street Station to bring people to 
the center of the city. 

Another city’s plight might interest 
you. Los Angeles is a sprawling city 
with no decent public transportation. 
The entire population moves by car. 
As a result of the city’s apparent in- 
ability to cope with its problems, down- 
town business is in a pretty bad way 
compared to Philadelphia. 


Comparisons 

Comparing Los Angeles to Philadel- 
phia statistically, these facts point up 
the West Coast problem! Los Angeles 
does 10% less retail business down- 
town (as compared to the suburbs) 
than we do, even though Philadel- 
phians are moving to the suburbs at 
about the same rate. Los Angeles per 
capita sales compared to suburban 
sales are just holding their own, while 
in Philadelphia, the center city has im- 
proved its position. Los Angeles down- 
town department stores have improved 


their sales only 77% as much since 194( 
as have our Philadelphia stores (125‘ 
vs. 96%). 

Downtown department store sales i 
Los Angeles have done only 39.4% ; 
well as the whole metropolitan are: 
(including both city and_ suburbs) 
compared to Philadelphia’s neck and 
neck 92% performance in the 1940- | 
1952 period. In short, in Los Angeles 
center city department store busines 
is going down grade rapidly and i 
definitely losing dollar volume (sinc 
1949) to the suburban area, while 
Philadelphia is still going ahead. 

Seattle faced a _ similar problem 
They had a tough traffic problem and 
the retailers there had to make a 
choice of developing their downtown 
area or opening branches. They faced 
the problem and won. Frederick and 
Nelson, the key store there, spent ten 
million dollars to improve its store and 
four million dollars for parking facili- 
ties. Since doing these things, their 
sales have been running a good 15‘ 
ahead of the rest of the town. 

We, too, in Philadelphia have a 
choice. Which road do we travel? Do 
we improve our service facilities or do 
we allow the business to go to the sub- 
urbs by default? 

Knowing that you will want to take 
the first choice, we have to face the 
many things to be done. 

Pressure on Space 

We must modernize cur buildings: 
we must provide adequate facilities for 
existing business and we must attract 
new business enterprises. Surveys 
show that we now occupy 96% of the 
total non-residential space available in 
the center city and that many types 
of business feel a need for additional 
space now. The area apparently ade- 
quate in the 1930’s when we _ had 
roughly 82% occupancy is just enough 
to get by today, and not nearly enough 
for our contemplated needs by 1980 
when, according to this survey, an ad- 
ditional 17 million square feet will be 
needed. That would be roughly 12 
buildings the size of Wanamaker’s 
The survey predicts that the princival 
demand will be for office space, not 
factories and warehouses. So the char- 
acter of the city will also change and 
present new problems. 

An intelligent utilization of the area 
cleared by the demolition of the Chin- 
ese Wall will materially lessen ou 
problems. Not only has an artificial 
barrier to progress been removed, but 
also an opportunity exists now for pre- 
senting a tremendous concentration ot 
civic and business operations in a mod 
ern, attractive and efficient way. 
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Coupled with these changes, we must 
peed our work on the two major re- 
tevelopment areas which are—the bal- 
ince of the Triangle area near ‘Penn 
Center” and the old city near Inde- 
pendence Hall. This would provide 
some additional and improved housing 
to make our city more attractive. 

Further, we must coordinate the 
planning and efforts of literally hun- 
dreds of charitable, civic and govern- 
mental agencies which are now trying 
to improve living conditions and serv- 
ices within our city. To accomplish 
this, we need a common goal and an 
cverall plan for action. 


What Part of This Job Is Being Done? 
As you know, the city has under- 
taken the biggest plan for capital im- 
provement in its history—amounting to 
over $388 million for the next six 
years. This is a tremendous under- 
taking covering such projects as: 
Major redevelopment already noted 
—old city and triangle 
Completion of the International Air- 
port 
Port improvements 
Prison modernization 
Library expansion 
Hospitalization modernization 
City transit expansion and moderni- 
zation 
Playground modernization and ex- 
pansion 
A street and highway modernization 
and construction program amount- 
ing to over $177 million of the $388 
million program. 


Sewage Collection and Treatment 
Program 

The program is well under way and 
tremendous efforts have been made to 
form plans of long range calibre. Ac- 
tion, as you would expect, is not 
always prompt and all efforts are more 
cr less limited to the area normally 
under city government legal jurisdic- 
ticn. As a measure of progress, it is 
my understanding that the city is cur- 
rently letting actual construction con- 
tracts at the rate of nearly $50 million 
a year. This rate is close to the 
limits of the city’s ability to supervise 
projects and do adequate planning. 
Besides, it is probably the limit of 
scund fiscal planning. 

Yet with all this progress, there re- 
mains the area beyond the city’s legal 
authority to take action. These major 
areas remain: The overall transpor- 
tation problem to determine the rela- 
tive place of train, transit, highway 
and parking; the need for indep2ndent 
venture capital and interest in the exe- 
cution cf Penn Center plan and in the 
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old city redevelopment project; the 
need for coordinated effort by all busi- 
ness to make the downtown even 
more attractive both for business and 
pleasure. 


What Must Each of Us Do? 

We must recogniz2 our stake in the 
center city problem. 

We must take an active part in com- 
munity planning and projects. We 
must keep informed. We must all 
make every effort to attract business 
to the city, encourage capital develov- 
ment and mcdernization. Our biggest, 
toughest problem is to encourage the 
tremendous suburban population to 
come to the center city. Neither the 
city nor existing agencies can do it 
alone. Both have limited authority 
and the City Planning Commission is 
becoming more than a planning agency 
despite the fact that it is one of the 
finest in the country. 

No agency is set up to do the job. 
While many agencies are concerned 
and interested, none cuts across the 
problem; most are concerned only with 
some single aspect of it. For example: 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is a Federal Agency and regulates in- 
terstate carriers. The Highway De- 
partment handles State aid for local 
projects. The Department of Streets 
handles City owned facilities. The 
Parking Authority makes provision for 
parking not provided by private 
sources. 


A New Board 

To help solve this problem, I agree 
with the proposal of Philadelphia's 
leading Research Bureau that a sep- 
arate new and distinct organization be 
formed to recommend a new forward 
looking urban transportation, traffic 
and parking policy to the city—an 
“Urban Transportation Board”. 

uch a Board should be created by 
ordinance planned for limited life (at 
least initially). Board membership 
should be representative both in terms 
of the many groups interested in the 
problem and to take into account the 
maximum ability and personal inter- 
est in the project (those who have a 
stake in the downtown area). A sug- 
gested membership list might include: 

President of the Federal Reserve 

Board or an educational institution 
Chairman of the City Planning Com- 
mission 

Port Authority Board member 

Parking Authority president 

Local Automobile Club president 


and similarly, the chief official of such 
other organizations as a bank, a labor 








union, a housing organization, retail 
firms and the P. T.C. 

The function of the Board might 
rightfully be to recommend an over- 
all urban transportation policy. In 
drafting the policy the Board should 
consider in detail the relative part to 
be played by mass and private trans- 
portation; take advantage to the fulles 
extent cf research and planning data 
already collected by related groups 
and prepare a transportation and park- 
ing program related to the city’s cap- 
ital program already under way, inso- 
far as possible. 


Advisory Committees 

Advisory, technical committees com- 
posed of specialists at operating levels 
in industry and civic affairs should be 
used wherever possible in_ specific 
problems. An executive director of 
the highest calibre should be chosen to 
head a small regular staff. This staff 
would be small with the understand- 
ing that the Board should rely on the 
use of private industry, consultant 
firms, civic and local agencies who take 
part in the work to assist the prepara- 
ticn of the policy and program. The 
Board shculd not have cperating au- 
thority. For a plan of this magnitude, 
we might be able to receive aid from 
a Foundation, private industry or even 
the Federal Government. Each ave- 
nue, should be thoroughly investigated 
But it is a project with a responsibility 
that, neglected, could affect us for gen- 
erations to come. 

Finally—the suburbs are booming— 
but the city is not dying. Neverthe- 
less, lack of enlightened, self-interest 
cn our part can cause a suicide! 

It must be leaders like yourselves 
wh» will guide us to greater heights 





UL! MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual or organization. Its objec- 
tives are to promote sound citv 
growth, conservation of present 
commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential areas, and the reconstruc- 
ticn of blighted areas through 
practical research and education 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as fol- 
lows: $10 per year, subscription 
rate to students and _ libraries: 
$25 for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their r¢pre- 
sentatives; $100, Sustaining mem- 
bership, including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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In Print 


Town Design, Frederick Gibberd, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, New 
York 36, N. Y. April, 1953. 300 pp 
illus. $15.00. 

The urban is the subject of 
this book. In such scenery, buildings 
and the grouping of buildings are con- 
spicuous elements. The author’s em- 
phasis is on structures and composi- 
tions that make agreeable and pleasant 
the visual aspects of urban living. The 
application is British, but the prin- 
ciples are universal. 

Architecture, site planning and space 
arrangements are dealt with. The ex- 


scene 


tensive illustrations show how design 
of parts of 


affects the 
towns. 

The amenities of civic design have 
been portrayed | re, but such 
moncgraphs neglect the industry and 
the residences that make up such ex- 
tensive parts of urban scenery. In this 
book, factories, shcps and houses are 
cited for the arrangements and meth- 
cds that dignify and exalt the every- 
day parts of urban places. 

The book is useful as a reference for 
architects, site planners and designers. 
The city official can use it to help 
judge quality in civic design. 


appearance 
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Parking Authorities. The Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Conn. 1953. 125 pp. illus. 

Where private enterprise is not doing 
the job in creating off-street parking 
spaces, the municipality must. In 
cities where the need for municipal 
action is evident, the problem becomes 
one of deciding how such a function 
can be fitted advantageously into the 
government framework. One pro- 
cedure is the creation of a Parking 
Authority. In this report, The Eno 
Foundation gives information concern- 
ing state enabling legislation and the 
organization and activities of existing 
parking authorities to date. 


Comparative Digest of Municipal and 
County Zoning Enabling Statutes. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1953. 70 pp. 60¢. 

This digest presents, under selected 
tcpic headings, the important features 
enabling zoning statutes in 
each state and territorial possession. In 
instances, the more important 
statutory provisions have been quoted 
in full, while in others the provisions 
have been summarized. Code or statu- 
tory citations have been included for 
all relevant statutes. The booklet in-¢ 
cludes two comparison charts, one for 


of basic 


some 
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municipalities and one for counties. 
In addition, a typical model state en- 
abling zoning act has been reproduced 
in full and there is a short discussion 
cf recent zoning decisions, some of 
which relate to new zoning techniques 
such as minimum floor area and cubic 
footage requirements. This digest is 
the Agency’s second comparative di- 
gest to make statutory materials readily 
available to help determine the en- 
velope for community slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment and hous- 
ing activities. The digest is a useful 
and handy reference for zoning en- 
abling acts. 
Shopper Bottleneck. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., Washington 6, D.C. 
1953. 68 pp. illus. $1.00. 
The bottleneck for shoppers is park- 
ing space in business districts. The 
is a report the Chamber’s 
parking clinic held in Stockton, Calif., 
which came to grips on the realities,af 
the parking problem. This -repert is 
an aid to local chambers and ‘pusiness- 
men interested in exercisin§ leader 
ship in making improvement plans: 
The tables give useful facts and figures 


an 
Oia 


for business district off-street parking ° 


space. 

Menual of Traffic Engineering Studies. 
Published by Accident Prevention 
Dep't, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John St., New 
York 38, N. Y. 2nd Ed., 1953. 278 pp 
illus. maps, charts. $3.75. 

The studies presented in this manual 
make it a comprehensive, easy-to-use 
reference for methcds, forms, and tech- 
niques for analyzing traffic and trans- 
portation problems. The book is pre- 
sented in clear and simple language 
with illustrations to show cases in 
point. The result is an indispensable 
guide for police, engineers, planners 
transportation officials and business- 
men. 

The manual covers 28 different tvpes 

of traffic studies conducted by recog- 
nized practicing traffic engineers. It 
expands and updates the first edition 
of the manual published in 1945. The 
new edition, like all carefully consid- 
ered revisions, makes the manual a 
more complete, reliable and_ useful 
working guide. 
Curb Parking. Transportation and 
Communication Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., Washington 
6, D. C. June 1953. 16 pp. illus. 10¢. 

Curb parking is not nearly so impor- 
tant to shoppers and merchants as some 
of them believe. In many cities a rela- 
tively small percentage of curb park- 
ers are bent on shopping. This booklet 
presents survey figures which show 
that more sales come from those who 


park off-street. The Chamber’s study 
reveals that parking bans have 
been placed in effect without hurting 
business. Curb parking is wasteful cf 
street space needed for the movement 
of would-be shoppers’ cars. Where con- 
gestion forces drastic curtailment of 
curb parking, the booklet says two 
remedial steps should be considered: 
(1) a program to show the public that 
it is impractical to provide parking 
space for everyone who might want to 
drive downtown and to_ promote 
greater use of public transit; (2) off- 
street parking lots and garages, pro- 
vided and operated by private enter- 
prise. 


also 


Analysis of Potential Commercial Ex- 
pansion. A study of present and future 
needs for land to permit central area 
commercial development in Sacra- 
mento, California. Report No. 4. Re- 
development Agency of Sacramento, 
1906 Fourth Street, Sacramento 14, 
California.: April, 1953. 30 pp. 

Here is an interesting and well pre- 
pared report for the guidance of the 


os:,Sacramento Redevelopment Agency in 


their program for the expansion of the 
western end of the City’s central busi- 
ness district which has been designated 
by the City Council as a redevelop- 
ment area. Sacramento’s potential as 
a major governmental and economic 
center in the western United States is 
measured and analyzed. 

The report was prepared by Harold 
F. Wise Associates, City Planning and 
Urban Economics Consultants, who 
also prepared the zoning ordinance for 
Menlo Park (see June, 1953 URBAN 
LAND). 

The study is of particular interest 
in calling attention to the potentiali- 
ties inherent in redevelopment for the 
rebuilding of central city areas in ac- 
cordance with principles of sound land 
use rather than as a tool for housing. 
Theaire Closings. Economic Committee, 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Washington 6, D. C. August, 


1953. 17 pp. mimeo. Available on re- 
quest to NAREB. 


When a neighborhood theatre closes 
down, we know that more TV sets have 
been turned on. Even so, there is noth- 
ing the matter with the movie industry 
that a good movie won’t cure. While the 
industry is tinkering with 3-D’s and 
wide angles, the operator of individual 
theatres has his back to the wall. This 
report gives a view of theatre closing 
and the effect of those closings on adja- 
cent property. The study will be use- 
ful to local real estate boards and to 
individual Realtors. But it won’t much 
help the individual exhibitor in col- 
lecting more.a@mfssicn tickets! 
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